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Realignment: Two developments appear on the political horizon: (1) there are signs of decreasing 


popularity of Eisenhower; (2) strains on the antiquated party system produce moves toward its realign- 
ment. 


One phenomenon strikes observers with some force — the rather recent coolness of the Hearst press 
toward the President and his Administration. It is true, this newspaper chain has little effect on the rural 
areas, but it carries influence in the big cities: it does know what the people in the latter are saying 


and it pretty well mirrors their reactions. Hence the significance not only of this developing attitude, 
but also of the posture of Mr. Hearst himself. 


For the first year of the Ike regime, Bill Hearst missed few superlatives in writing (in his famous 
Sunday column) about Ike and his team. But in the past two months, he has discarded this honeymoon 
sentiment. Those who watch the strategy of the American press gaped at his column of May 2 in which 


Hearst ridiculed recent speeches of the President and set down some very blunt truths. One paragraph 
stands out: 


“Democrats who were attracted to the Republican line by its strong anti-Communist platform are 
certainly not going to continue their support of a party which seems to have made the persecution of Joe 
McCarthy one of its major campaigns. You can hardly blame them for returning to the Democratic fold 
under the circumstances.” And then a warning: “I think President Eisenhower, Governor Dewey and 
other anti-McCarthy Republicans are going to be unpleasantly surprised when they learn the election 


tallies in certain sections next November.” And Mr. Hearst stressed the divisions in the two parties and 
the inevitability of realignment. 


There is no doubt that this newspaper publisher carefully considered his shift of position 
and reflected the standpoint of his larger readership in the big urban areas. 


Another straw in the wind — noticed particularly in Washington. Senator Pat-McCarran, lifelong 
Democrat, went to the strongly GOP state of New Hampshire on May 1 and, in a speech to veterans, 
strongly praised Styles Bridges, Republican and senior Senator from New Hampshire who is, besides, 
the president pro tempore of the U.S. Senate. Bridges is up for re-election next fall. Friends of Mc- 
Carran say the Nevada Senator’s speech in New Hampshire was in part an attempt to lay the basis for 
later open realignment of conservative Democrats and Republicans. 


Finally, over last weekend, conservatives of both parties met in Chicago with Col. Robert R. 
McCormick, Republican publisher of the Chicago Tribune as host, and started a new organization called 
“For America.” Dean Clarence Manion (Democrat), John T. Flynn (Republican), Howard Buffett 
(Republican), former Senator Burton K. Wheeler (Democrat), former Representative Hamilton 
Fish (Republican) were named to head its organizing board. The birth of the organization was attended 
by expressed intentions to forge a “conservative ADA” and create a realignment of parties. 


After Dien Bien Phu: It is learned that during the whole Indo-China crisis, the President has been in 
constant touch with General George C. Marshall, former Chief of Staff, Secretary of State and Secretary of 
Defense. Since Marshall “made Eisenhower” originally in the Army and promoted him to command the 


forces in Europe in World War II, it is concluded that Ike naturally has relied on Marshall’s advice in this 
situation today. 
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This assumes some significance in view of the story originally published in HUMAN EVENTS that 


















‘President Truman (a great admirer of Marshall) conferred with that General during the 24 hours f much 
preceding the historic Blair House conference in June, 1950 at which Truman gave the order to § its birt 
“get going” in Korea. Truman had just secretly made a quick auto trip from Washington to Leesburg, mittee 
Va. (just thirty miles away from the Capital) where Marshall has his residence. It is believed Ford | 
that Truman received from Marshall the fatal advice to land forces in Korea. Recollection of this story JB 7,000 
(which has never been convincingly denied) chills, rather than encourages, military men here who are — Found 
worried about our participation in a ground force intervention in Indo-China. a yeal 
The decision to intervene need not be taken for some time, since the approaching monsoon season 1 
may save the French from immediate ejection from the country. However, military observers here fear tions. 
that the type of military thinking and planning, which Marshall has shown in the past—“bayonet fighting” tragic 
and ground warfare — will displace the air power and “massive retaliation” strategy of which Secretary 
Dulles has talked so much, and then — it is feared — we will be in for “another Korea.” Ali 
e 
prote 
Not Merely Gossip: Scarcely a day passes but Dag Hammarskjold, Secretary of the UN, doesn’t make is. tha 
the second if not the first page and seems regarded as approvingly as if he were the President of the N. Y. ance 
Stock Exchange. Yet, some well-informed Swedes (Dag is from that country) here the other day and | 





expressed surprise at the American reception of their countryman. They report he stands in much 
lower esteem in Sweden and is deemed an extreme left-winger in politics. 






@ A visitor from Texas the other day gave us an account of a lecture held in his state, in El Paso. 






























agail 
What impressed him was that mention of the New York Times brought boos and hisses — no cheers. A “oe 
sign of the times. trade 
@ Even the most fervent anti-Communists here who want a bill to legalize wire-tapping for security trad 
reasons agree with the Democrats who would require the Attorney General to obtain a court order before adec 
tapping the wire, in certain circumstances. In other words, a limited power only would be granted. This gift 
is symptomatic of a developing attitude, not toward the beloved and trusted J. Edgar Hoover of the FBI, =e 
but toward Attorney General Brownell. The latter is regarded as having fumbled the exposure of Harry 
Dexter White last fall (Ike shared in this bungling) and was only saved from public reaction by tar 
the intervention of J. Edgar Hoover. Also, Brownell is believed to be trying to eliminate Congressional rea] 
probes of Reds, preferring that his own security division do all this kind of investigation. It is never 
forgotten that Brownell politically hails from New York and may still be merely a henchman for Governor 
Dewey. The Dewey crowd, generally, is thought to be all too sensitive to pressure from the large left-wing Seg 
segment of New: York’s population — almost as much so as any Democratic Administration. pat 
@ Our contributor who wrote the piece “Right Wing Papers Need Right Wing Writers” (March 17, the 
1954) missed a good item for his case. We hear that the reputedly conservative Washington Evening 
Star, largest paper in this area, buys the syndicated column of the conservative Raymond Moley which is pre 
run in about a hundred papers in the country. Although it pays good money for this Moley output the up 
Star never runs the column. Yet, in the paper there regularly appear three New Deal columnists — zat 
Thomas Stokes, Doris Fleeson and Lowell Mellett. The only general columnist of a conservative compler- pr 
ion the Star runs five days a week is David Lawrence. The score is 3 to 1, for the Left. an 
ste 
More White House Sabotage: Two years ago a House committee under the-chairmanship of Eugene 
€ox of Georgia started looking into foundations to ascertain if their tax free funds weré being used to pro- as 
mote left wing causes — or worse. .Congressman Cox died during the probe and thereafter Congressman 80 
Carroll Reece, a member of the Cox Committee, told the House that the investigation had in effect been lis 
sabotaged and sponsored another resolution authorizing a new investigation by a committee under m 






his chairmanship. 


‘This week the Reece Committee opened its doors for public hearings but. it is uncertain how 
much of a job it will be able to do. . The Committee became unpopular at the White House from 
its birth — and already the funds expected for the investigation have been drastically cut. The Cox Com- 
mittee was criticized because only a few foundations were investigated and particularly because the huge 
Ford Foundation was ignored. Research Director Norman Dodd estimates that there are from 6,000 to 
7,000 foundations with aggregate resources of around $7,500,000,000. It is estimated that the Ford 


Foundation alone has resources of some $500,000,000 and an annual income approaching $30,000,000 
a year. 


The cut in the Committee’s funds may make it impossible for any effective probe of founda- 
tions. Observers are pointing to the Reece Committee as just another example of an inexplicable and 
tragic hostility of the White House toward efforts of Congress to cope with the Communist menace. 


Allies? : The obvious reluctance of both England and France to enter into any military alliance for the 
protection of Indo-China has focused attention on their actual commitments to the Soviet Union. The fact 
is that both of. these nations have agreements with the Russians to (1) furnish all possible economic. assist-. 
ance to the Soviets and (2) to refrain from entering into any alliance or coalition against Russia. England 
and France signed these treaties at the end of World War II — and the treaties were to last for 20 years. 


That these treaties have never been repudiated and that they still have a number of years to run has 
puzzled Washington observers. In looking over the performance of England and France in the cold war 
against Russia the conclusion is that both have given the Soviets much economic assistance and have done 
very little to antagonize them. In the Korean war both gave the U.S. only token military assistance but 
traded vigorously with the enemy. Now they are insisting that everyone (including the U.S.) should 
trade as much as possible with Communist nations. England and France, by their failure to rearm 
adequately have insured that NATO would not become any real threat to the Kremlin, meanwhile taking 
gifts from the American taxpayer. Now the flat refusal of either England or France to resist Communism 
in southeast Asia has re-emphasized the 20 year treaties of these nations with Russia. 


The conclusion is inescapable that England and France have been more diligent in carrying out the 
terms of their Russian agreements than they have been in trying to resist the Kremlin. A sharp 
reappraisal of our foreign spending is due. 


Segregation: South Carolina, as we learned on a weekend visit, is far more interested: in the antici- 
pated decision of the U. S: Supreme Court on the issue of race segregation in the public- schools than in 
the outcome of the Geneva Conference. It rivals the weather as a subject of conversation. 


The general opinion is that the Supreme Court will decide against segregation, and then the state will 
proceed with its announced plan to drop public education. The legal machinery for such a move was set 
up at the last election. It is expected that the public school buildings will be leased out to private organi- 
zations. Some think the state will discontinue school taxes, others maintain that the state’ will subsidize 
privately owned. and operated schools. In any case, a decision against segregation will inaugurate 
an important social experiment — the removal of education from political: ‘control. Other Southern 
states are expected to follow the lead of South Carolina. 


On the other hand, there is a preponderance of Negro votes in some counties, although in the state 
as a whole the voting strength of the two races is about equal. With the Negroes more conscious of the 
social question, and therefore voting solidly, there is fear that non-segregated public schools may be estab- 
lished in the near future, at least on.a local basis. The white folks who pay most of the taxes, say they will 
meet that issue when it comes up. But there seems to be a wide opinion among them that the public school 
system in South Carolina is doomed. 





In Defense of McCarthy: John T. Flynn’s latest 
offering is called “McCarthy: His War on American 
Reds and the Story of Those who Oppose Him” — an 
eleven page pamphlet written in defense of the Wisconsin 
Senator. Flynn’s finale is striking as he sums up the 
Cohn-Schine affair: “The Daily Worker and that strange 
collection of dailies which so often agree with it, have 
blown this incident up into some monstrous assault on 
the Army for which Senator McCarthy is being pilloried. 
The shocking aspect of this was that Secretary of the 
Army Stevens should lend himself to this disreputable 
operation to discredit Senator McCarthy. 


“Imagine the population of America glued to their 


television and radio sets for days listening to the Secre- . 


tary of the Army telling how McCarthy tried to get a 
commission for a patriotic young American as a second 
lieutenant. This was told on the witness stand by Secre- 
tary Stevens with all the gravity of a man uncovering 
some monstrous conspiracy. What has happened to our 
sense of humor? Contrast this ‘crime’ of McCarthy with 
the monstrous villainy McCarthy attacks — the betrayal 
of America by the Reds and their dupes in our govern- 
ment.” (For copies, address America’s Future, Inc., 210 
E. 43 St., New York 17, N. Y. For information concern- 
ing Flynn’s radio broadcasts, write Rudolf K. Scott, 
Executive Director, America’s Future, Inc., 210 E 43 St., 
New York 17, N. Y.) 


Book Front: The Income Tax: Root of all Evil, by 
Frank Chodorov. The Devin-Adair Co. 116 pages. 
$2.00. Reviewed by Wm. F. Buckley, Jr. 


John T. Flynn is seized these days with a terrible 
pessimism because, he rightly observes, very few Ameri- 
cans know anything about the premises of a free society. 
What is more, they are not aware that our present society 
is as different from that in which our grandfathers 
lived as the Republic of 1781 was different from Colonial 
America. 


A student at college today listens to and participates 
in spirited debates as to whether the federal minimum 
wage should be 75c or one dollar, whether federal social 
security should cover farmers and domestic servants, 
whether federal farm parity should be fixed at 75% or- 
100%. Nowhere in the bastions of Academic Freedom 
and Free Discussion does anyone hear a real live person 
rationally defend the notion that there should be no 
federal minimum wage, no federal social security, no 
federal farm parity programs. Such contentions have 
been placed outside the limits of tolerable opinion. 


But along comes a cogent, calm, learned voice telling 
us that we miss the point altogether when we discuss 
whether the income tax should be limited to 90% or 
25%; we shouldn’t, says Frank Chodorov, have any 


income tax at all, period. He says this in his new book, 
The Income Tax: Root of all Evil; it is dedicated to 
Albert Jay Nock — by a man whose work and whose life 
license him to membership in what Nock called the Rem. 
nant. Assuming that the truth-seekers in our colleges 
the broad-minded boys, so much as hear of Chodoroy’s 
book, their reaction is predictable; they will greet’ jt 
much as they would a book that proposed that we eat 
our young. 


“Reactionary” is the gentlest epithet that will be 
tossed at this book. And reactionary it surely is: Mr, 
Chodorov cheerfully admits that the idea of not having 
an income tax is not new with him. He then goes on to 
demonstrate that the 16th Amendment was a step away 
from the principles of the Declaration of Independence, 
a step back in the direction of state centralization and 
aloof government. Mr. Chodorov’s ideas are not new, 
They are very, very old. Many of them have been pro- 
pounded by the great philosophers of freedom, some of 
whom reached back into history to trace the effects of 
omnipotent government on individual freedom and 
morality, some of whom speculated upon the deterioration 
of future societies should they fall prey to the blandish- 
ments of centralization and egalitarianism. 




















































Chodorov can be more convincing than Adam Smith, 
Herbert Spencer, or William Graham Sumner because he 
is not saddled with the difficulties inherent in talking 
about social tendencies. He is no Orwell talking about 
what might or even what will happen. He is talking 
about the United States of 1954, and he shows what has 
happened to our freedoms, to our morality, to our ingenu- 
ity, and to our productivity —all, he insists, because 
along the way we forgot that it is the state which is the 
natural enemy of freedom and prosperity. 












Let those who instinctively recoil from so categorical 
a statement as that the income tax is the root of all 
(political) evil ask themselves—how else could the state 
have got away with it? Chodorov’s analysis of the 
revolution of 1913 and his empirical confirmation of the 
inexorable consequences of relinquishing to the state the 
key to individual freedom are both profound and exciting. 
We are shown the economic, political and social effects of 
burgeoning government. And we are shown the essential 
uselessness of most of the suggested palliatives. Only 
the repeal of the 16th Amendment (which Chodorov 
knows darn well neither he nor his grandchildren will 
live to see) can domesticate the state. 













Fifty years ago, Mr. Chodorov’s thesis would have 
been greeted merely as an eloquent— but routine— 
reaffirmation of the premises of a society schooled in the 
ways of freedom. Today it is as revolutionary as the 
philosophy of individualism, whose unfamiliarity to the 
present generation so haunts Mr. Flynn, and others. 
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A SOLUTION OF OUR PUBLIC SCHOOL PROBLEM 
(brought up to date) 


By FRANK CHODOROV 


> ker DECISION OF the Supreme Court outlawing racial segregation in the public 
schools involves constitutional and social questions that go far beyond the im- 
mediate issue. 

First of all, it marks another step in the direction of the centralization of power in the 
Federal government, another effort to destroy state autonomy and abolish local 
government — the ultimate end of which is absolutism. Every absolutist government 
in the history of the world was preceded by the liquidation of local authority, the 
only level at which the will of the people can be effectively expressed. Disregarding 
the merits or demerits of segregation, there are communities in this country where 
feeling on the subject runs high. The decision simply means that the Federal government 
has undertaken to disregard the prevailing sentiment in these communities and to force 
these people to be “good.” 

In short, the decision is in line with the trend toward the dissolution of the Union and 
its replacement with something not contemplated by the Founding Fathers. 

Next, there is the odd clause in the decision which gives the states some months 
in which they can rearrange their affairs so as to comply with the decision. This is purely 
a legislative, not a judicial matter. The Supreme Court is supposed to decide on the con- 
stitutionality of laws. Having so decided, it has no constitutional warrant for 
recommending ways and means for carrying out of their decisions, or to specify the time 
when such decisions shall go into effect. In the clause referred to, the Supreme Court has 
again shown an inclination to impinge on the legislative branch of government, or 


to intervene in political affairs. 


Beyond these legal matters is the effect the decision will have on the public school 
system. Anticipating this decision, the people of South Carolina last year authorized 
their legislature to abolish the public education clause in the state constitution. If the 
legislature — which, we are advised, will be called into special session before the opening 
of the next school year for this purpose — does drop the state’s public school system and 
takes steps to encourage the establishment of private schools, the result should be 
far-reaching: it may be the first step in divorcing our educational system from political 


influence. 
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‘Last year, HUMAN. EVENTS published my article “A Solution of the: Public School 


now than it was then. The following is the gist of the argument. 











Carolina have brought to the fore. 
content. 














HATEVER IS WRONG with the public school system, including the voodooism 
of the New Education, is due to the compulsory attendance laws and the compulsory 


taxes which support it. The public school is a socialized or politically monopolized insti- 
tution, and suffers from the weaknesses inherent in all monopolies. The only thing that 














monopoly. Local control of the school gives the taxpayer and parent some say in its man- 
agement, even to the point of occasionally throwing out the “progressive” faddism. If the 
plans of the Educationists succeed, if the public school is centrally managed by 
an entrenched bureaucracy, then the present faults of the school will seem insigni- 


ficant; it will be a political department, not a place of learning. 




















Nothing will do more to better education in America than the breaking of the public 
school trust. And if it is broken, nothing else need be done to eradicate its faults. 


This is not a proposal to abolish public schools. It is a proposal to put them into com- 
petition with free enterprise schools, so that they can prove their worth. And this can be 
done by the remission to parents of the taxes they are compelled to pay to support politi- 
cally-controlled schools, in an amount comparable to what they pay for private schooling. 
The method of effecting this remission — whether by deductions from income taxes 
or allowances from local levies —is a technical matter; if the principle were established 
that a parent has the right to buy the educational service he deems best for his child, the 


fiscal problem of tax remission could easily be solved. 

































Suppose this were done. Suppose the parents were given the choice of supporting 
public schools or buying education more to their liking. The current bitter quarrel 
between parents and “progressive” education would vanish; for parents could withdraw 
their offspring from the schools that employ this system and patronize schools that do not. 
Those who decry the lack of religious training in the public school would send 
their children to denominational schools, which they could well do because they would 
have the money to support more of them; the “double taxation” complaint of the parochial 
school people would be put to rest. Socialists could establish and support their own 
schools, while the rest of us would not be worried about the subjection of our children 
of these doctrines, and at our expense; the furor about Communist infiltration in the 
schools would die down. 


Problem,” In view of the decision of the Supreme Court, the argument is more pertinent 
We reprint it with the. 
hope that folks who are concerned with the trend in education will broadcast the | 

“solution” — which the decision of the Supreme Court and the anticipated action of South if 
And editors are invited to reprint to their hearts’) 





prevents the public school from decaying completely is the fact that it is not a complete _ 







. . There would be a welter of schools competing for trade... Some would stress esthetics, 


t Him others languages, others would go in for utilitarian courses, and soon. Every enterprising 


pedagog with an educational idea, either as to method or subject matter, would put it on 
display for possible customers to examine. Mothers of children about to enter school 
would consult with others of more experience to find the one that to her seems best suited 
for her budding genius. There would be at least as much parental interest in education as, 
for instance, there is in the proper feeding of the child; mothers would not just dump their 
offspring into the public lap. The schools that turned out the best product, through the 
child, would rise to the top, and the least competent would fall by the wayside. And there 
would be no fuss about it. The marketplace would decide. 


Incidentally, the argument that private schools develop snobbery would be pointless 
if the tax-remission proposal were adopted. With private schools on “every corner,” 
patronized by people in all walks of life, they would cease to be symbols of wealth and ~ 
their exclusiveness would vanish. 


Ve! PUBLIC SCHOOLS would prosper by this competition. Since the more successful 
private schools would be able to offer their teachers higher wages, they would attract 
the better minds. The public schools, to stay in business, would have to meet these 
wage-scales, which they would be able to do, since the competition would compel them to 
drop their expensive gadgets and experiments. If the authorities persisted in hiring low- 
priced teachers, they would get only that kind, and the private schools would get 
more trade. 


The problem of overcrowded classes would solve itself. Even if only twenty-five per 
cent of the public school population were diverted to private and parochial schools, the 
strain on seating capacity would be eased; perhaps the impossible problem of trying 
to teach fifty pupils in a class would be solved. The shift might be great enough to make 
unnecessary a constantly increasing building program, thus relieving the community of 
a growing bonded indebtedness and a rising tax rate. Fewer buildings would make 
for better buildings, which competition from the superior physical facilities offered 
by the private school would force the community to provide. 


In short, there are no faults in the public school that competition would not 
eradicate. And the improvement would come easily and automatically, entirely without 
resort to political methods. The mere matter of tax remission would settle all our school 
problems. 


This proposal commends itself also because it is in line with the democratic principle. 
The Educationists make much of the word democracy, though they do not define it; it 
apparently serves as an amorphous endorsement of anything they approve. If democ- 
racy means anything, it describes a social or political system in which freedom of choice 


prevails. So that, if the parent is compelled to accept, and pay for, any kind of education 





that a majority (or controlling minority) dishes out, the democratic principle is certainly 
violated. ° | 1og blwow wore tonswpsl a 











Yet the Educationists are dead set against freedom of choice in their appro 


priated field. Whenever parents presume to question their programs or methods, they 





are touched to the quick. How dare the biological parents butt in on the mental develop. 
ment of their offspring! Having brought forth a child, their competence is at an end 
without a degree from an accredited teachers’ college they simply cannot have a valid 


opinion on its mental upbringing. That is a matter reserved for the fraternity of 
“experts.” 
















>. OF THEIR shining lights, the former president of Harvard University, shed some 
light on the ‘democratic’ attitude of the Educationists in a word. (They always havea 
word.) The private school, he declared, is bad because it makes for “‘divisiveness,” which 


means differences of opinion, variations in values, expressions of choice, preferences and 














discrimination. The opposite of “divisiveness” is conformity. But, this “‘divisiveness” 








is of the essence of democracy, as well as a necessary condition for progress. Where it is 





not permitted, where conformity is imposed, there is neither scope for intellectual curiosity 
nor freedom. And, certainly, no democracy. 








This urgency for conformity (democratic conformity, of course) complements the 





expertise argument. In private schools, which do not come within their purview, 
children might get an education, and that would not do; the fraternity’s quackery, 











including their claim to scientific exactitude in all things educative, would be exposed. 





Their propaganda, therefore, is addressed to the necessity of extending political control of 





schools, through federal aid and legislation, and to decrying any tendency on the part of 
parents to escape from their clutches. They most assuredly would not relish an increase in 
the number of private schools. The suggestion has even been advanced that the. accredit- 


ing of teachers be limited by law to certain designated teachers’ colleges. 














It can be seen that what the Educationists are driving toward, whether they know it 





or not, is the educational system that obtained in ancient Sparta, where the child became 


the ward of the State once it entered school. And for that, American parents are not quite 













ready; they still believe that they have parental rights and duties which the State cannot 
abrogate. They would be in a better position to exercise their rights and _ fulfill 
their duties as parents if they were given more latitude in the selection of their children’s 


schooling. The suggestion to make possible a greater freedom of choice through 
tax remission is democratic, if nothing else. 
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